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AGRECVLPURAL: 


(Por the New England Farmer.) 
AGRICULTURAL SURVEY. 


Mr Fessenpen:—You published in your pa- 
per a few weeks since, a Report of the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture in the Massachusetts House of 
Representatives, on the subject of an Agricultural 
Survey, with a Resolve providing for the same. 
That Resolve passed its regular stages in the 
House, by a very large majority. It is a measure 
which promises much good to the agricultural 
portion of the community, and if prosecuted, will 
furnish a rich fund of valuable information for all 
classes, In the Senate, Mr Turner of Scituate, 
has proposed the accompanying amendment, 

Senatr, March 1837. 
Mr Turner moves to strike out all of the Resolve 

“providing for an Agricultural Survey of the 

State,” after the word “ Resolred,” where it 

first occurs, and to insert as follows, to wit: 


That the several county agricultural societies 
in this Commonwealth shall, by their officers, make 
report to the seeretary of state of this Common- 
wealth, on subjects connected with the agricultu- 
ral condition of the State, the knowledge of which 
may have a tendency to promote its welfare, to 
develop its resources, and to stimulate its improve- 
ment, and including answers to the following que- 
ries, as applicable to their several counties, viz.: 

What is the nature and capacity of the soil ? 

What are the crops and methods of cultivation ? 

What is the average product per acre ? 

What is the cost of cultivation ? 

What is the price of labor and board ? 

What kinds of ploughs and other implements 
of husbandry are used ? 

W at are the varieties of live stock and method 
of feeding ? 

What are the manures used and attainable, 
mode of application and general effect ? 

What are the comparative profits of different 
branches of husbandry ? 

What are the general improvements of which 
they are susceptible ? 

What new and valuable agricultural machines 
are used ? 

What is done in cultivating the mulberry and 
the manufacture of silk ? 

What isthe quantity of wool grown, and is 
there any improvement in flocks of sheep ? 

What is the condition of forest trees, timber 
trees and woodland ? 

What is the condition of horticulture ? 

What is the size, approved construction and 
materials of farm buildings ? 

Resolve&® That any agricultural society which 
shall refuse or neglect to make such report, on or 
before the first day of December next, shall not 
be entitled to any allowance from the treasury of 
the Commonwealth, as by the first section of the 


fortysecond cliapter of the Revised Statutes is pro- 
vided, 

Resolved, That the secretary shall furnish said 
societies with blank forms of reports, and shal! 
cause said reports to be printed and distributed to 
the members of the Legislature, at the commence- 
ment of the session next after he shall receive the 
same. 

The amendment proposed would wholly defeat 
the project, as it would seem, for the subjoined 
reasons among others. 

The survey projected is designed to embrace a 
thorough and exact examination of everything con- 
nected with the agricultural condition of the com- 


}and character will be essentially concerned in its 
| faithful and skilful performance ; and he will be 
| made directly responsible to the Executive, for the 
If the business be divided 


discharge of his duty. 
among several individua's, though in many res- 
| peets, equally well qualified as the person who 
|may be seleeted, yet the motives to extend their 
qualifications will be small in comparison ; aud 
having no direct accountableness, its performance 
cannot be enforeed. Indeed the fact of makinga 
survey throngh all parts of the Commonwealth, 
will in itself give qualifications for its intelligent 
and skilful execution, which can possibly be ac- 
quired in no other way. 

The survey in any case cannet be made with- 





monwealth, its actual products, its improvements, | out much personal examination, if it is intended 
and its capacities of production ; the examination to be exact and authentic. The employment of 
and analysis of its soils, its manures known or at-/as many surveyors in the different counties, as the 
tainable with the modes and history of their ap- | amendment would seewr to propose, would not be 
plication ; and the erons raised or capable of being | likely to lessen the expense of the survey to the 





cultivated with advantage ; and full accounts, if 
required, of the best modes of cultivation. 

Take for example, the cultivation of beets for 
sugar; and the cultivation of the mulberry for 
silk. It is expected that the surveyor will not 


only avail himself of an exact knowledge of the 


condition and progress of these great matters of | 


agriculture among ourselves ; but of all the infor- 
mation which he can obtain from foreign sources, 
so that the survey may furnish the fullest, latest 
and best directions in regard to the whole subject ; 
which can be obtained, presented in a condensed 
and accessible form. Information may thus be 
obtained, which may be of importance to the citi- 
zens of the Commonwealth, ard to the farmers in 
particular, and ten times the value of the cost of 
the survey. These remarks apply with equal per- 
tinency to other articles of cultivation and pro- 
duct ; to madder, tobacco, broom-corn, hemp, tea- 
zles, wood, and even the most familiar produc- 
tions, wheat, corn, rye and barley. 

It is proposed that the survey should be most 
exact and authentic. This can only be accon,- 
plished by strict, personal examination ; and jt 


would be desirable that_the surveyor should visit | 


every town and every principal farm, or the prinei- 
pal farms in every town, and not once only, but in 
almost all cases twice, that he may see the condi- 
tion of the lands or the crops in different stages, 

The accomplishment of such a survey as this, 
would require scientific skill, and much practical 
and experimental knowledge ; habits of most care- 
ful observation ; and a great devotion of time and 
talent; as well as much enthusiasm in the ob- 
ject. 

Oue great purpose of the survey, is to make a 
comparative statement of the condition of agricul- 
ture in different parts of the Commonwealth. — 
This can only be well and successfully done, by a 
single individual, who, from personal inspection, 
shall be enabled to bring them under review. 

The business being made the special object of 
one individual, he will be likely to qualify himself 
in the best manner for its execution. His honor 


Commonwealth, untess their services should be 
gratuitous, which is scarcely to be expected. If 
their services should be gratuitous, they will of 
}course be rendered, as to time and completeness, 
according to the convenience and pleasure of those 
|} who make them, 

| As fer as it respects the information and servi- 
lees of individua!s in any part of the State, distin- 
' guished for their agricultural skill or knowledge, 
ithe surveyor would avail himself of all the infor- 
| mation which they would give him. In order to 
complete his survey seasonably and thoroughly, 
he must, and no doubt at considerable expense to 
himself, avail himself of the aid and cooperation 
of others, in obtaining information, It is expec- 
ited, however, and this willbe one great advantage 
of the survey, that all the information which he 
gives to the government, however obtained, will 
he verified in the most exact manner, 

Besides personal inspection, it is expected like- 
wise, that he will open an extensive correspon- 
denee with gentlemen in different parts of the 
Commonwealth, and of the neighboring States, in 
obtaining all the information which can be ac- 
quired, and which is likely to have a favorable 
bearing on the agricultural welfare of the State, 
This can hardly be managed, indeed can searce- 
ly be expected to be done at all, but by some sin- 
gle, central, responsible head, 

The collection of valuable seeds, models of 
farm implements, and plans of improved farm 
buildings, together with samples of wool, &c., can 
searcely be expected to be attended to, but by some 
single individual, whose duty it shall be made by 
law. 

It is in the last place, an historical fact, having 
an important bearing on this case, that some years 
since, the Massachusetts Society for Promoting 
Agriculture, issued an extended circular, drawn 
up with great care and skill, and proposing ma- 
ny important agricultural inquiries, to which di- 
rect and full answers were respectfully solicited, 
These inquiries were sent to the principal far. 
mers in the Commonwealth, and to every agricul- 
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tural Society in it, town and country. 
answers received were few and Imperfect, com- 
pared with what was desired and expected. 

There can be no doubt that the agriculture of 
Massachusetts is very far from being as improved 
or productive as it may be rendered. Nothing 
will tend se directly and effectually to its improve- 
ment, ¢s intelligence and zeal among the farmers; 
to which it is believed, such a survey as is 
posed, if properly executed, would more certainly 
conduce than any other measure which has ever 
been undertaken in the commonwea!th. 

‘The publication of such survey, would no doubt 
much more than pay for itself, should the State 
itis 
hoped that the Legislature will in its wisdor, pro- 
vide for the survey. The expense will be trifling ; 
the advantages to be expected from it will be im- 
portant and permanent, 


pro- 


not choose to publish it on its own account. 


‘The Resolve providing for a new and thorough 
Geological Survey, has passed the House by a 
large majority. 

[From the Yankee 


TREES, 


Farmer. | 


The time is fast approaching, when the people 


of this country will devote more attention to the | 


culture and transplanting trees ; upon few sub- 
jects have they now less information. In- trans- 
planting fruit and other trees, the common prac- 
tice is to violently pry up or pull up the young 
trees, breaking off or cutting off the main routs, 
and most if potall the small fibres extending from 
the ends of the roots, the pruning-knife is so thor- 
oughly applied to the branches, as often to leave 
the main stock almost entirely denuded, 
stock with a few remaining roots, is then often 
set in chip, door-yard or barn-yard manure, so 
that small cavities remain around the roots. By 
the exertions of nature, a young tree, after a year 
or two, may push forth new roots and branches, 
and after being stinted in early growth, sometimes 
jive. That all this process is unnatural and wrong 
will appear evident to those who will reflect upon 
the subject. Like others equally ignorant, we 
formerly adopted the same erroneous practice.— 
But to show its errors, let us attend to certain 
facts. All the nutriment which the tree derives 
from the soil, is, in the first instance, received 
through the medium of the fibres, many being so 
small as not to be pereeptible to the eye, and 
thence conveyed to the main roots; thence to the 
stock, thence into the leaves of the tree, where 
the sap is elaborated, and finally converted into 


wood, except that part, which, in fruit-bearing | 
trees, is converted into the fruit, If then, the fi- 
bres are all destroyed, how ean the tree e grow: ?— 


We answer, it never can, unless a new set of fi- 
bres shoot forth from the roots, 

The circulation of the sap is as necessary to the 
tree, as the circulation of the blood is to the hu- 
man body. And the leaves have an office some- 
what similar to that of the human lungs, The 
amputation of the limbs, therefore, stops the cir- 
culation of the sap, and its preparation by a pe- 
culiar process, which we cannot explain without 
resorting to chemical terms. <A tree derives an 
essential part of its nutriment from the atmos- 
phere. ‘This is susceptible of the clearest demon- 
stration, 

For the sake of brevity, we will vot justify 
these positions by offering further reasons. 


But the! 


I he ! 


But | 


we will lay down the following positions as cor- 
rect. 

'n transplanting young trees, in the 
Spring, all the roots with their fibres, so far as 
practicable, should be taken up with great care, 


and setin alarge deep space in rich earth or | 
mould, and fully pressed down compact or hard | 


round the roots. No manure should be applied, 


except on or near the surface, as it tends to make | 


cavities and to prevent the natural nutriment en- 
tering the or often to render the roots too 
dry. ‘fhe tree shoull be placed in a firm posi- 
tion, so as not to be turned one side by the winds. 
ihe tap-root, which has no other use in peuetra- 
ting duwnwards into dead earth, serves as a stake 
or main support, and should not be cut off, 


° 
fibres, 


erally grow out in a course of years. 


prone in transplanting, so far as to give them a 
good form or symetrical proportion, and no fur- 
ther, except where by carelessness, much of the 
root has been broken off. In the latter case, there 


the branches, always leaving on enough of 
| latter to support the circulation of the sap. Young 
trees much mutilated at top or bottom, should they 


can have a rapid growth. 


duced toascience. There full grown trees are 
now transplanted with ease and 
| their sinall groves 
suddenly formed, and their pleasure grounds or- 
namented. The machine used in removing is of 
as simple construction as a pair of common cart 
wheels, with a long tongue. About three years 
previous to removing the tree, a deep trench is 
eut round it, in order to cut off the ends of the 
main roots—a cart load of rich mould is then 


loss, and thereby 


upwards, receiving nutriment from the mould thus 
deposited. 

The new formed fibres and roots, with nearly 
all the topor branches, are finally removed to any 
convenient distance, aud it is said that not one 
out of fifty die. 

If the fact is not generally known, it ought to 
| be, that a tree trans ‘planted from a thie -k forest to 
open exposure, is very lable to die—often 

The reason is, that the bark as well as the 
interior wood is more tender than that of a tree 
taken from a pasture or open exposure, 





Cc old 
«lies. 


| bids defiance to the rude blasts of the winds, is of 
| far superior value for ship-building, than the for- 
‘ait | est- oak. AGRICOLA. 


Bors 1N Sentein li Editor :—I have read | 
various theories upon thissubject. I willsuggest 
quite a novel mode of destroying them—by hot 
water. No one will doubt that its application 
| would immediate death to the bots, but 
some would suppose that it would kill the horse 
also. I confess that such would be my fears, — 
Therefore, due regard should be had to the quan- 
| tity as wellas temperature of the water, My pres- 
ent object is to mention the fact, that Mr William 


“atlise 


destroying Bots, by pouring hot water into the 
-horse’s stomach. I learned this fact from him, 
|and was also present when he thus saved a fine 
t 





Fall or! 


Should | 
it be cut off, a new taproot for support, will gen- | 


fa res; pect to {fruit trees, it may be judici lous to} 
should be some proportion between the roots and | 
the | 


survive atal!, remain several years before they 
In England, transplanting trees has been re- | 


little danger of | 
and forests | 


placed within the circle around the stock on the | 
surfucee—new sets of roots and fibres shoot forth | 


Thus the majestic oak, in open spaces, which | 


Rich, of Maidstone, Vermont, is in the practice of 


young aileh = at “Winds sor, Ve, w ould it not be 
‘well to request particular information from him, 
in respect to the process and degree of tempera- 
ture, which would not injure the horse ? 


Yankee eer.) 


[nQuIRY. 


llow To nEMOVE a Poraro FroM THE THROAT 
or A cHoKine Cow.—Fasten the head of the ani- 
mal, standing, firmly to a post. 
with his hand, completely 


Let 4 strong man 
stop the windpipe by 
his grasp just above the potato, and keep a firm 
hold for a minute or two, until the animal gives 
an involuntary spring forward. Should the first 
-eaperiment not succeed, let more be made. Rea- 
'son—the wind obstructed in its passage through 
the wind-pipe, expands or largely opens the other 
pipe below the potato, and when the animal makes 
‘a violent effort, the potato goes downwards. This 
is a fact worth knowing to farmers, and upon in- 
‘quiry 1 findthat a few do know it. [ had a fat- 
ting cow thus choking with a potato. After try- 
|ing in vain several methods commonly known, I 
sent fora butcher to kill the cow at once. He 
came, but instead of killing, in a few moments re- 
lieved the creature in the manner I have deserib- 
ed ; and informed me that in the same way he had 
/saved a number of cattle before. A Farnmen. 


Yankee Fur.| 





Improvep Cuurn Dasner.—An improvement 
in the dasher of the common Churn has been 
made, by which that kind of churn is considered 
by many to be, for common 
not superior to any in use. 

The dasher turns on the handle by being fixed 
to it by a pivot. The dasher is merely two cross 
pieces, Say three inches square, put together by 
being let into each other, which then form four 
wings, ‘These are cut beveling on each side, at 
an angle of fortyfive degrees, so that they stand 
diagonally, the whole being very simi-ar to the 
wings of the little windmills (so called) which are 
set up on poles to be turned by the wind. 

As this dasher goes down in the milk, it turus 
one way on its pivot in the lower end of the han- 
dle, and as it comes up it turns the other way ;— 
and this produces an agitation of the milk better 
calculated for producing the butter than any meth- 
od ever yet known. It is so efficacious in its op- 
eration, that the churning must be performed mod- 
erately, or the butter will come too soon, and be 
swelted, as it is technicatly called by some,—ZJ2. 


purposes, equal if 





Snocxins.—Two children, daughters of poor 
and destitute parents, the one 7, and the other 10 
'years of age, died suddenly at Trenton last week, 
| from eating the root of the cicula, or hem!ock.— 
| The children were employed in the calico factory, 
jand the root is found on the road which the chil- 

dren travelled, where they undoubtedly obtained 

‘it to satisfy the cravings of hunger. Ona post 
mortem examination of the bodies, the stornachs 
were found to contain little food, but were princi- 
pally filled with hemlock root and lemon peel. 


Tre Hottow Hoxx.—As this is the season of 
the year when we may expect this disease to 
| make its appearance among the horned tribe, we 
| would remind their owners, that by pouring a 
tea spoonful of the spirits of turpentfe in the 
cup or cavity in the back of the head of cattle, 
they may save them from the effects of this al- 
ways unpleasant, and cften fatal diease. 
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Hanp Limes. —Who does not complain of the | 


hard times 


He would, indeed, be arare sight. An uncom- 
plaining man! 
we have just written, And after all, what is the 
peculiar hardness of the times? Why, it is dif- 


ficult to raise money.” ‘This is a very vague an- 


swer. For what purpose may not money be rais- 
ed? Does the laboring man work for nought? 


‘Does be find any difficulty in getting bis daily 


wages? No. Doesthe faithful mechanie go un- 
paid. No, Doves any class of service-men — 


cartmen, clerks, mechanies, artists, cashiers, phy- 
sicians, lawyers, ministers, do not all these get their 


dues in money 2? They do. 


2? We should like to see such a man, | 


| 


Why. it seems to he a solecism, | 
| individuals, 


“« Ay, but money wont procure but half'as much | 


as formerly.” True, but labor produces doubly 
the amount of mouey, to almost all the classes of 


laborers for their bread. 


| 


| - “ . . ’ 
of capital rise, so that in the ordinary 
lof business, capital is worth twenty per cent, 


pee ‘ e of 
Who, then, finds difficulty in procuring money ? | 


Those who have, by their mad scheming, made it 
scarce and hard? The Spxcutarors. These are 
the men who find money hard. ‘They in- 


vested largely beyond their means, amassed the 


have 


circulating paper immenscly beyond its real need, 
and now they suffer. And, doubtless, they in- 
volve some that are innocent, in their own suffer- 
ing. Butthere is no real suffering. Who does 
not get enough to eat and drink and wear? and a 
comfortable home to live in? Not the industrious 
and honest can say, “1.” Who does not have 
even the luxuries of life, at least, occasionally ? 
None but the idle, lazy, and wickedly extravagant, 
can answer, * J.” 

This is a fair and beautiful world we live in. 
Enough and to spare is provided for every want 
and wish, and we are all ungrateful and wicked 
when we complain of hard times, Hard times, 
indeed, and not one reasonable wish ungratified ! 
Shame be to him who receives the ceuntless bless- 
ings of the present state with murmurs, and abu- 
ses the Benevolence which crowns his whole life 
with mercies.—Christian Monitor. 


Dr Wayland’s opinion of Usury.—The follow- 
ing is an extract ef a work on political economy, 
written by the President of Brown University, re- 
cently published in New York. The able author 
takes strong ground against any legal restrictions 
on trade with money. After mentioning various 
causes which affect the rate of interest, Dr. Way- 
land says :— 

“ Jt is almost unnecessary after what has been 
already advanced, to state that, in the view of the 
political economist, laws, regulating the rate of 
interest are injurious to the prosperity of a coun- 
try. Some of the reasons for this opinion are 
the following. 

J}. Such .aws violate the right of property. 
A man has the same right to the market price of 
his capital in money, as he has to the market 
price of his house, his horse, his ship, or any 
other of his pcssessions. 

2. The real price of capital cannot be fixed by 
law, any more than the price of flour, or iron, or 
any other commodity. There is, therefore, no 
more reason for assigning to it a fixed value, than 
there is of assigning a fixed value to any other 
commodity, 

3. The price of capital or money, is really 
more variable than that of any other commodity. 
Most other commodities have but one source of 





}a fair supply in the market. 


Variation, namely, use 
the form of money, 
variation, risk and use. These vary at different | 


times, in different investments, aud with different | 


or profit. 
to 


But capital in 


is liable tw) sources of 


There is, therefore less reason why | 
the price of money should be fixed by law than 
why the price of everything else should be 
fixed, } 

4, These laws instead of preventing 


SO | 


g, give rise 
to great and disastrous fluctuations in the price 
of money. 

Suppose that to day money is worth, in the or- 
dinary operations of business, ten per cent, and 
that itis worth six per cent in loan, A man will 
as soon lend as employ it in business, if he have 


nore than he wishes to use. 


There will then be 
Sut let the profits 


operations 


If, now, the rate of interest rose with his in- | 
creased rate of profit, the same individuals would 
be as willing to lend as before, and thus the sup- 
ply following the demand, there aris*s no peculiar | 
searcity. The high rate of interest would also | 
attract equa! capital from abroad ; and thus in ay 
very short time it would in this particular place | 
be brought to the general level. 

But suppose that six per cent. were the highest | 
legal rate of interest, and that he who lent it at a | 
higher rate, was liable to lose both bis principal | 
and interest, and also his mercantile 


| 
| 
| 


eharacter. 
In this case as soon as the profit of capital in bu- | 
siness rose to fifieen or twenty per cent. no 
whocould thus employ it, would lend it at six 
per cent. 

Hence as soon 
be immediately 


one 


as it thus rose, the supply would | 
diminished, and this would of} 
course, cause a greater rise of interest. ‘Those 
who from honor conscience, obeyed — the 
laws, would withdraw from the market end em- 
ploy their capital in some other way: and no one 
would lend but those who are willing to risk the 
consequences of detection. ‘These having the 
money market in their own hands, will, of course 
charge for the use and for the risk of detection :| 
and hence the price niay become in a few days 
doubled or trebled. At the same time, although 
théreal value of money may be fifieen or twenty | 
per cent, yet because the legal price is six per | 
cent. there is no inducemenient for capital te | 
come in from abroad to supply the demand.— | 
Hence, the change in the money market has by 
reason of this law no tendency whatever to reg- 
ulate itself, 
Hence, I believe all enactments, establishing a 
legal rate of interest, are injurious and unwise. 
The only enactment of any value would he one 
which sh: uld define the usual rate when nothing 
was said on the subject in the contract. 
of this would be to prevent disputes. 
ways an acvantage to both parties,” 


or 





The use 
This is al- 


Cochran’s rifle has been employed in battle, 
and pronounced by Capt. Gordou, of the United 
States Dragoons, who used it in an action with 
the Seminoles, on Lake Monrve, as the best &7i/- 
ling machine, extant. Its power to rcsist damp- 
ness or injury of its charge when leaded gives it, 
he says, a decided superiority over all others, 





Baaeixe.—A pedagogue in Manlius N. Y. in- 
stead of using the birch or ruler, punishes his 
scholars by making them creep into a large bag. 





‘tories, but the warehouses of Liverpool. 


Score’s Asspesrvos Fine Proor Cursr Facro- 
situated on the S. W. 
side of Eighth, Letween Liberty and Grant sts,, 
Pittsburg. 

We this morning visited this workshop with no 
slight Tie Superintendent, Mr 
Cross, politely took us over the various parts of 
the works, and informed us that from forty to fif- 
ty men were daily employed; at lease thirty of 
of whom were heads of families, so that from 150 
to 200 persons derive subsistence from this one 
foundation ; and Mr Seott has another similar, 
but on a larger seale, in Philadelphia. 

The boxes are elegant, as to mere appearance, 


ry.——! lis establishment is 


gratification, 


so far as aterm can be applied to an object of 
utility where it is of secondary consideration, and 
they are constructed in so substantial a manner, 
as to give them high merit as safeguards against 
the night robber, which alone ought to secure pat- 
ronage to the inventor. ‘Their extraordinary pow- 
er or quality of resisting the action of fire, has 
been so well tested, and also acknowledged by 50 
many whose judgments we are compeiled to re- 
spect, that we omit any observations of our own 
on that head. 

If we desired another evid: 
ble benefits of 


‘uce of the invalua- 
genius to mankind, we have it in 
this instance, We have before us the example of 
a man direetly 
hetween 3 and 


giving means to procure bread, to 
400 human beings, and indirectly 
to many more, in his employment of wood, iron, 
and procuring the main material Asbestos, To 
this again may be added the increased safety se- 
cured to money, papers, Jewelry, or any other 
highly valuable material of small dimensions — 
The whole of this new source of industry, this 
addition to the usual utensils of human society, 
the fruit of one happy thought. 

The boxes are manufactured from 50 to $350, 
generally, but to order can be constructed for 
any supposed higher price.—Pitlsburg Adv, 





Srontaxrous Comsusrion. [From John Mur- 
ray, Esq.] I think the cotton manufacturer should 
be apprised of the imminent danger and risk he 
incurs from the contact of cotton and linseed oil. 


| To this cause alone 1 am inclined to refer the or’. 


gin of many of the destructive conflagrations 
which have occurred not only in cotton manufae- 
From 
facts I might refer to, conjoined with my own 
experiments, this conelusion may be clearly sub. 
stantiated and confirmed, A small portion of lin- 
seed oil sprinkled in a bale of cotton will certain. 
ly occasion spontaneous combustion, — English 
paver. 





Emsatmine.—— ‘The Boston Medical Journal 
states that if the bodies of men or animals be 
plunged for some time in a solution of corrosive 
sublimate, and afterwards dried, they assume the 
consistency of wood, and the air produces no ef- 
feet upon them ; and if the bodies be injected be- 
fore they are plunged into the liquid, they will 
retain the color and appearance of life, and con- 
sequently form mummies far more perfect than 
the Egyptian. 





An Ox, fattened by Wm. Pelt, Esq. of Madison 
county, was sold for slaughter in N. Y.a few days 
since, for the round sum of $1000! It was esti- 
mated that the quarters of meat weuld weigh 500 
lbs. each. So says the Journal of Commerce, 
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BEET SUGAR. 


springs up at the time the fly is hatched, and a 


Extract from a file of the “ Journal des Debats, | supply of food being thereby afforded, it is not 


15th April, 1836,” at the rooms of the Young 

Men’s Association in this city. 

« Four resid nts of the village of Wallers, de- 
partment of the north, one a blacksmith, and the 
other farmers, formed some months since, an as- 


sociation for manufacturing Beet Root Sug r, with | 
a capital of 400 francs,* in four equal shares of | 


50 franes a piece. These enterprising men ob 


tained the most happy results, ‘Shey were able, 
every day, to make a loaf of sugar of medium 
quality, weighing from forty to fifty pounds. "The 
following is their simple mode of manufacturing 
the sug r. They used curry combs!! to rasp the 
heet roots with, and linen bags for ex; ressing the 
juice, the syrup thus obtained was boiled in the 
family irom pot, on the blacksmith’s fire. By 
these simple means they are able to make a loaf 
every day, 

More lately still, Messrs Rapez and Lecerf of 
Onnaing, have also manufactured beet sugar on a 
small seale. Monsieur Lefitte, deputy from Siene 
and Osie, and one of the most zealous propaga- 
tors of agricultural improvement is on the point 
of establishing some “sucreries’? on his farm at 
Auvernean. Should, thanks to the endeavor of 
the Royal Agricultural Society, the process of 
making beet sugar become popular in France, we 
shall soon see the day when every family will 
quake its sugar as it now does it preserves, 
——— 

* Valuing the frane at 18 3-4 cents, this would 
amount to 75 dollary.— Albany Cult. 





Morus Mouricatuis.—By recent advices from 
a gentleman now in France, who contemplated a 
purchase of mulberry trees for his own planta 
tion, under date of December 14, 1836, aud Feb- 
ruary 14, 1837, states that trees and seed are very 
scarce and dear—that before his arrival, all for 
sale had becn secured for the American market— 
that in fact there are no Morus Multicaulis for 
sale, and that the season was so unpropitious, that 
the seed did not come to maturity. Another ad- 
vice states that even white Mulberry seed is worth 
60 francs the pound in Paris. ‘Those who have 
mulberry trees on hand should make the most of 
them. There is no prospect that trees canbe im- 
ported and sold another year at former prices. 


SILK CULTURE. 

A writer on the subject of the Silk Culture, ve- 
ry properly remarks that “ we feel certain that if 
the subject is properly estimated by agriculturists, 
that the silk culture is calculated to make a great 
moral an | physical change over the whole face of 
our country, and to banish penury from the door 
of every farmer in this land who has enterprise 
and industry enough to enter into it.”—.Vorthamp. 
Courier. 





Tue ‘Tournie Fiy.—A method of preventing 
the ravages of the turnip fly has been adopted in 
Hampstead : 

The practice is founded upon the fact that the 
fly emits itseggs in the autumn, and that they are 
not hatched till the next spring, when the warmth 
and the fruitful state of the soil by repeated 
ploughings and harrowings, admit of the genera- 
ting effects of the sun’s rays. It is at this period 
the turnip is generally sown; the plant therefore 


l surprising that they should multiply and thrive. 
If irst-ad of sowing immediately, the soil is bro’t 
into as fine a state as possible and the sowing de- 

‘layed for ten cays, although the fly weuld be 
| hatched, it would die for want of its natural food. 
|The existence of a fly in the field may be ascer- 
lrained by placing cabbage leaves at night, and 
| exunining them in the morning.— Baltimore Far- 
mer. 





Vannisu ror Panes anp coarse Woop Work. 
—Take any quantity of tar, and grind with it as 
omuch Spanish brown as it will bear without ren- 
idering it too thick to be used as a paint or var- 
nish, and then spread iton the palesor other wood 
}as coon as convenient, for it quickly hardens hy 
ke oping. 

‘} his mixture must be laid on the wood to be 
varnished by a large brush, or house-painters’ 
jtool; and the work should then be kept as free 
from dust and insects as possible, till the varnish 
be thoroughly dry. It will, if laid on smooth 
wood, have a very good gloss, and is an excellent 
preservation of it against moisture ; on which ac- 
count, as well as itis being cheaper, is far prefera- 
ble to painting, not only for pales, but for weath- 
et-boarding, and all other kinds of wood work for 
grosser purposes. Where the glossy brown color 
is not liked, the work may be made of a greyish 
brown, by mixing a small proportion of white 
lead, or whiting and ivory black, with the Span- 
ish brown.— Operative Mec. 





Cuimneys.—It is said to have been demonstra- 
ted that chimneys built with the inside flue nar- 
rowest at the bottom and widening toward the 
top never smoke, In England, they are begin- 
ning to build chimneys on this principle, for car- 
rying off the engine smoke in the manufactories, 
There is no longer any necessity for building such 
lofiy towers of chimneys as formerly ; the in- 
creased draught being obtained equally well. by 
this expedient, 





(From the American Silk Grower.) @ 


EXPERIMENT WITH POTATOES. 





Mr Cooke:—In No. 19 of your paper, I find 
the account of an exper.ment by Mr Hazen, which 
together with that made by Mr Hatch of Alstead, 
and published by you some time since, would al- 
most seem sufficient to satisfy the reader without 
my communication, but as | had, previous to see- 


an experiment I had made with considerable care, 
and with more mathematical precision than either 
of those,] send it for your consideration with lib- 
erty to publish it, if you see fit, as different re- 
sults may arise from different modes of manage- 
ment, on different soils, &c., I consider that a 
goodly number of experiments on the same sub- 
ject, to be not amiss. 

About the 29th of May 1836, when planting my 
potatoes, I left five rews for experiment, on each 
side of which I planted the row with one good 
fair sized whole potato to each hill, | then plant- 
ed the five rows in the following manner :—The 
Ist row with three to four small ones laid scatter- 
ing to each hill, making about the same amount 
of seed, by weight, of the wheles. I then took 





the seed-ends, taking as near half of the potato as 


ing Mr Hazen’s publication, prepared a history of 





I could judge, from a good sized potato, like those 
generally planted in the field ; and to each hill 
laid two of these pieces six or eight inches apart; 
next I selected some quite large, and took enough 
of the seed-end to be of equal weight, each of one 
good fair sized potato, being generally about half 
of the great potato, and to each hill put one of 
these seed-ends; the 4th row I cut into quarters 
and planted scattering about eight inches apart, 
all four of the quarters to each bill ; the Sth row 
was }lanted with two good fair sized wholes to 
each hill, (double the seed of the rest) then next 
to them, as you will understand, came my wholes, 
planted one to the hill, as | before stated, 

Now for the result. ‘To make the story plain, 
I took as much ground of each sort as produced 
100 pounds from those planted with the whotes of 
good fair size. 

Ist row, planted with s‘nall ones, 89 Ibs, but on- 
lv about two thirds as large as an average of the 
others, 

2d row, planted two seed-ends to the hill, 87 
2-3d Ibs., and the size about like the produce of 
the wholes. 

3d row, planted with one seed-end of a large 
votato to the hill, ninétytwo and one half pounds, 
the produce of these being fair and handsome, 

4th row, planted with 4 quarters to the hill, 90 
lbs. of a quality rather below medium. 

5th row, planted with two good potatoes to the 


/hill 105 pounds, having rather more small ones 


than those planted with single wholes, and altho’ 
they produced the greatest crop by 5 per cent. yet 
it is estimated this surplus was only about half 
enough to compensate for the extra amount of 
seed planted ; therefore on the whole, we find the 
greatest profit in planting one good sized, fair, 
whole potato to each hill, provided the distance 
of hills be such as I usually make, that is, nearly 
4 feet by 21-2. But if you are intent on making 
the hills further apart, thei perhaps it may do to 
put twe good ones to the hill, but in no ordinary 
‘ase, do I approve of cutting. Repeated experi- 
ments in former years have fully convinced me 
on this point; even cutting into halves and plant- 
ing both pieces, is not quite as good as to plant 
whole, for in cutting we mutilate the germsof the 
coming plant with which nature has furnished 
each potato, and being thus lacerated it is render- 
ed incapanle of throwing up se vigorous and per- 
fect a plant, and hence deterioration must be the 
consequence. Narnan WiILp. 
Chesterfield, March 20, 1837. 





Mr Cooxr:—! was much pleased to see the 
communication of Mr Ilale of the culture of Car- 
rois—for information on this subject, is at this 
time wanted. ‘The facts that are given, are val- 
uable, but on exercising our “ mathematical inge- 
nuity ” in calculating the “ nett profit,’ we find 
more facts wanting, viz: the effect of those given 
to the cow-—what he considers the value of the 
carrots per bushel, from the means he has of judg- 
ing. 

Also, if in estimating the cost of the carrots, 
the manure after it was applied was considered 
as part of the Jand—whether the worth of the 
manure, or the labor of applying it was reckoned. 


INQUIRER. 
Cheshire, March 1837. 





Repentance without amendment, is like contin- 
ually pumping without mending the leak. 


aici pCa 
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(From the Genesee Farmer.) 


Grafting wax may be made by melting together 
BRIEF HINTS FOR MARCH. 


the following substances : 
| wax, 4 rosin; or 3 rosin, 3 beeswax, 1 tallow ; or 
4 parts pitch, 4 rosin, 2 beeswax, 1 hog’s lard, 1 
turpentine, 

Farmers often suffer much at this season from 


Before spring opens, the farmer should attend 
to the performance of whatever can be done now, 
and which may prevent interruption in the busy 
season of the year. Wood should be drawn, cut 
and corded ; rails split and drawn where needed, | wet feet, we therefore request leave to recommend 
corn seleeted and shelled, and tools repaired, them to the India rubber application described in 

Where there will probably be a deficiency of | the tenth number of the last vol. of the Genesee 





tools, 


in procuring new tools, care should be always 


ken to get the best, even though they cost a little | For those who have not that number at hand, we | 


more. Where a man can do one third more work | will briefly repeat the mode of making it. 
hy using a good tool, he will soon pay for the ad-|one pound of tallow in «an iron kettle, add from 
ditional expense, | four to six ounces of India rubber cut small, and 

A common but expensive mode of raising calves, | heat the melted tallow until the India rul-ber in it 
is to suffer them to suck the cow. ‘The practice | is dissolved. 
which not unfrequently occurs, of suffering calves 
to run constantly with the cow, should be strong- 
ly reprobated, as the milk is drawn irregularly, 
and not often clean, and the cow is consequently 
soon spoiled. Where the calf sucks regularly, and | 
the milk is drawn completely from the udder, the 
expense should deter from the practice, as the milk 
will be worth more during the season, than the 
calf in theautumn. But if the calf is soon wean- 
ed to obtain the milk, a good animal cannot be | 
obtained, but poor, stunted, ill shaped calves wiil 
he produced. 

A good way to raise calves, is to let them suck | 
the cow a few days, then let them suck the finger | 
in a pail of new milk, until they learn to drink, }on its proper page, which is to be done at the 
then mix a small quantity of water with the milk, | time denoted, By having this book constantly in 
at the same time adding meal and mixing it, and | the pocket, many things may be noted dewn the 
then gradually substituting water and meal for | moment they occur to the mind, either during 
milk, until the milk is entirely discontinued. ‘Thus | reading or otherwise, which without this would 
sudden changes are avoided, which are always| be forgotten and neglected. Further, provide 
injurious to calves, Warmed skimmed milk may | another similar book, and note down in it briefly, 
be used in place of new milk, after the first few | during the progress of the season, whatever work 
days. is donc at the time, with hints of such improve 

Calves, as wel! as other animals, should have a| ments as may oceur. ‘This will form an excel- 
good supply of clean litter. lent memorandum book forthe next season, Thus 

Milk your cows clean, if you do not wish to} the farmer has everything in black and white be- 
spoil them. Sore teats may be prevented by wash-/| fore him; he sees his business at one view, and 
ing them each time before milking with water. he makes his arrangements accordingly, without 

“Working rattle and horses must be kept in good | unforseen and unexpected interruptions, 
order, that they may perform: labor efficiently in 
the spring. It is better to give animals extra 
feeding, if by doing so they can do twice as much 
work, and consequently enable the man who drives 
them to do twice as much. 

Clover seed may be sown any time during this 


It wil then be fit for greasing boots 
and shoes, and will render 
vious to water, though in it all day. 
preparation of this mixture it will boil up in foam 
and send off copious pungent fumes, but this does 
not injure it, One twentieth part of bees wax 
improves it. Old worn out India rubber over- 
shoes may be used in the manufacture. 

As system and looking ahead, is indispensable 
to success in farming, we wish to repeat a recom- 
mendation of last year for making a memoran- 
dum book. Provide a small 
flexible leather cover, that it may be conveniently 
sarried in the pocket, and appropriate one page to 
each week in the season; set down every thing 





IMPROVEMENT IN SAP BOILING. 

Mr ‘Tucker :—If I should tell those of your 
readers who manufacture maple sugar how they 
can save one quarter of their time, and a quanti- 
ty of sugar from burning up, would they care in 
month, and when the season of freezing and thaw- | what kind of style that information was commu- 
ing the soil arrives, they will be gradually worked | nicated to them? Well, then, tell those who boil 
into the ground by the operation. This is found | in cauldrons or potash kettles, to hang them on a 
hy repeated experiments to be better than to de- | balancee—not stationary as my own grandfather 
ter it till the ground becomes settled in spring. used to do, and myself after him, by which means 

Pruning the raspberry should be performed as/{ burned up more or less sugar every year, by 
soon as the snow is off the ground in the spring. | leaving too much fire under the kettles, when I 
Clear away the old stems, cut away the small | left them at night. 
shoots, and leaye four or five of the largest and Now [| lay a stiff pole across two stumps or in 
strongest of last season’s shoots in each bunch for | two stiff crotches stuck in the ground, I then 
the next crop. ‘These should be cut off to 3 or 4) take another straight pole, 25 or 30 feet long, lay 
feet high, and tied to stakes driven in the ground | jt across the first pole, and bang my potash ket- 
to keep them erect. Early in the spring the ground | tle on the butt end of it, about four feet from the 
should be cleared of grass and weeds, and loosen-| cross bar. I then put a weight on the opposite 
ed about them, end from the kettle, just so that the kettle will 

Grafting plasters may now be made, and we }balance with four buckets of sap in it, Then af- 
have found the cheapest and by far most conven- | ter boiling sap all day in my kettles, I can leave 
ient material to spread the wax upon, to be brown |as much fire under them as I please without fear 
paper. A sheet may be covered by spreading the | of burning up my sugar. In the morning, I find 
wax with a knife, and then cut by scissors into 
plasters of the required size. 





my kettles swung up four feet from the fire, with 
three or four buckets full of syrup in each one, 





2 parts tallow, 2 bees- | 


it may now be conveniently supplied ; and | Farner, the knowledge of which, an esteemed | 
ta- | friend assures us, is worth twenty dollars to him. 


} 
Melt | 





I then take that out and put it in a tub to settle 
until | want to boil it into sugar. On the above 
plan twentyfive buckets of sap will boil away 
from one kettle while [ am asleep. 
—Ib,} Musician, 


Curss.—Mr T'ucker—I suppose you will dread 
to see anything on the subject of chess; but as 
the doctrine of transmutation seems at present to 
have no advocates, yet there are many that be- 
lieve it as much as they believe their bible ; few 
of such, however, take or read an aggicultural pa- 
{t is my aim only to call the attention of 
farmers to the exceeding fruitfulness of chess, | 


per 


found a plant of it in my field, of twenty straws, 


them perfeetly imper- | 
During the | 


blank book with a | 


{ 
} 


some of which contained 300 seeds ; there must 
have been 2000 in the whole. New if chess will 
produce 1000 fold, and one seed in a bushei ef 
wheat be sown; and the second year-a thousand 
in a bushel, and so on for five years, and then 
suppose the wheat to be mostly’ winter killed, and 
the chess to prosper, is it strange that such a crop 
from seeds which were not known to exist, should 
induce the belief that wheat had turned to chess ? 


—lb.} A. W. 





Tue Morus Mecvticaun.is,—Friend Tucker,— 
I noticed in one of thy Farmers, not long since, 


van article on the Morus multicaulis, recommend- 


ing the cutting off the tops of the young trees in 
the fall, and covering up the stumps, to prevent 





| heat of the fire. 





the winter from killing the roots. | wish to in- 
quire through the medium of thy useful Journal, 
whether the tops or branches so cut off may not 
be preserved until spring, and planted as cuttings ; 
and if so, what would be the best mode of pre- 
serving them? If tuis can be done, J see no dif- 
ficulty in propagating the Morus multicaulis by 
cuttings, in the hedge form, in our northern cli- 
mate to any extent, in a very few years, and with 


a wifling expense. W. S. 
Randolph, 3d of 3d month, 1837. [ 1b. 


Curine Hams.—TI have heard complaints from 
people that had tight brick smoke houses, that 
their hams did not smoke well, and consequently 
did not keep in summer. I think I have discoy- 
ered the whole secret. I have for twenty years 
used a tight brick smoke heuse, but have a hole 
near the roof of four inches square, through which 
passes a large volume of smoke, and with it all 
the vapor that is extracted from the meat by the 
I stopped the hole last winter, 
and found my hams to be wet whenever the fire 
had gone out; the confined vapor became con- 
densed and settled on the meat and walls, until 
the next fire rarified it again, After a month I 
thought of the stoppage, removed it, and the hams 
were soon dry and seasoned, and as good in Sep- 
tember as in April, I, W. 

Lansingburgh, March 4, 1837. [ 1b. 





Five outs anp one 1n.—A poor yankee, on 
being asked what was the nature of bis distress, 
replied that “he had five owls and one in—to 
wit; out of money, and out of clothes; out at the 
heels, and out at the toes; out of credit, and in 
debt.” 





The Hort. Society of Philadelphia has offered 
a premium of $500 for the discovery of the best 
method of preventing the blight in pear trees, and 
$50, for preventing mildew on geoseberries, 
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PARMER'S WORK FOR APRIL. 
Sprisc Wrurat.—Great care should be taken with 


regard to the seed from which we altenipt to obtain our | 


crops, and particularly of wheat. “ One error here may 
mar our whole system, and render our skill productive 
of as much evil aa good 

the evil of sowing wopure seed with grain or grass seed 
would be great; but when the groand is in high order, 
the crop is more injured ; the noxions plants take firm- 
er held, and are more difficult to be eradieated.™ It 
would be better for a farmer to pick over his seed wheat 


by single handfuls, than to sow cockle darnel, tares and | 


” 


other vegetable nuisances 

A correspondent gives the following directions for 
preparing seed wheat: “ The only successtul course is 
to prepare the seed about ten days before sowing.time 
This is done by selecting clean and plump seed, passing 
it through water in a tub about half a bushel at a time, 
and washing it and skimming off the matter that floats ; 
then empty it intoa basket to drain; then lay it ou a 


clean floor, and rake in two quarts of slacked lime and | 


one quart of plaster to the bushe), and if too dry, sprin- 
kle on water, and continue to stir it till all is covered 
with the lime and plaster. In this way you may pro- 
ceed until you have prepared your whole seed. Let it 
remain ina heap one day, then spread it and move it 
daily, until it becomes perfectly dry; it is then fit to 
sow, and you may then sow it tf the land should hap- 
pen to be quite wet.” 

The same writer observes that “ the quantity of wheat 


to an acre, should be a bushel and twenty quarts. [fa | 


the process of sowing, you may not be able to apportion 
your seed exactly to the acre; tlerefore, when you 


have sowed and ploughed in the quantity proposed for | 


the acre, you may gather all that remains, with the 
lime and plaster, and sow it on the whole piece of land, 
passing across the furrows. This will make it even, 
and cause a very equal distribution of the seed, which 
may then be harrowed. After the wheat has come up 


three or four inches above ground, sow one bushel of 


plaster to the aere, or house ashes, equivalent, as you 
please, or ieached ashes, increasing the quantity.”’ 

A writer inthe Maine Farmer of the 28th ult., with 
the siynature B. 8., gives the following statement on 
this subject: 

“A gentleman, who for several years has been a suc- 
cessful cultivator of wheat, has pursued the following 
method. He ploughs the land he intends to be sown 
with wheat, as late in the fall as possible, with the fur- 
rows running north and south; so thatevcry part of the 
surface shall be equally exposed to the suns rays. In 
the spring, as soon as the frost is out sfficiently to lev- 
el the ground, le puts on his team with a stout harrow, 
and sows his wheat without regard to the earliness of 
the season. Here let me remark, that I believe spring 
frosts seldom, if ever, injure grain in the least; but an 
early frostin the fall is very liable to, especially if it 
come while the grain is in the milk. 

‘*[ suppose the success of the gentleman alluded to 


above, to depend principally on his practice of late | 
* 


ploughing and early sowing ” * 7 9 

“Phe eggs or larve of insects are early deposited in 
the earth, in such cells and with sneh supplies of nutri- 
ment for their infantile state as their natures require.— 
‘The parent insect does not anticipate, and of course 
makes no provision for their disturbance or removal.— 
Late ploughing effectually dislodges a great portion of 
them from their winter quarters, and exposes them to 
tae sudden changes of weather—the alternate wetting 
and drying, freezing and thawing, which we inevitably 
have late in the fall and early in the spring. This ex- 
posure is more than they can endure, and the natural 
consequence is, that they perish in myriads.” 





Noverty in Epucation.—We have received a print- 
ed sheet containing a Prospectas of a proposed plan tor 
educating youth; which to us is new, has a pleasing 
appearance, and we should suppose from the degree of 
consideration we have as yet been able to give the sub- 
ject, will prove of practical utility. A School is pro 
posed to be opened in April or the first of May, of the 
present year, provided a sufficient number of pupils can 





r 





* See a communication by the late Dr O, Fiske, 
E. Far.ner, vol. i. p. 222. 


On poor and worn out land, | 


‘ 
| be obtained, entitled Crarnonian Scnoor, by Schuyler | 
Clark, Professor and Superintendant. This sehool is to | 
| consist of 10 classes of 30 pupi's each ; five classes of | 
finales and five of females They are to eecupy 10} 
| rooms, which are to furnished for the following branch- 
les:—Ist, Language; English, French, Spanish, &c.— 
2d Mathematics, 3d Geography, Ustory, Astronomy, 
| Geology and Botany, 4th, Natural Philosophy, 5th, | 
| Drawing and Painting, 6th, Music, 7th, Elocution, 8th, 
! Orthogiaphy and Detinition, 9th Penmanship and book- 
keeping, L0th, Morality, Moral and Intellec tual Philos- 
ophy and Political Economy. 

“The two great difficulties” according to this Pros- 
pectus, “in mostof the schools now in operation are 
| these : 
| from six years of age up to twenty) taught in the same 
room at the same time—and 2d — Having the same 
teacher instract in many branches. In the Claronian 
School, those great difficulties will be completely avoi- | 
ded, by having @ teacher for every principal branch of | 
study, and by classing the school so that only those of | 
the same ge or capacity, shall be in the same room at | 
atime, and having all the classes pass in regular rota- 
tion into all the rooms. . ’ x 

“ Winnisimmet Village, [the site of the proposed 
school] is situated one mile and three-eights north-east 
| of Boston, and is esteemed one of the most healthy and 

delightful places in the vicinity. [tf communicates with 


Ist —Having pupils of different ages, (perbaps | 


mer they are said to render delicately white, and the 
benefit derived from the latter, is in the opinion of ma- 
ny growers, nearly equal to that obtained trom oil cake, 
in point of the weight of flesh, and so superior in flavor 


| that ia the island :t always commands the highest price. 
| Cows fed upon them during the winter montlis are said 
| to produce butter of a color and flavor equal to that of 


the most luxuriant grasses. In Jersey 25 pounds are 
given daily to the cows with hay,and the cream is more 
abundant than from an equal quantity of milk, and the 
cows differently fed—seyen quarts producing us much 
as seventeen ounces of butter.—Yankee Fur. 


Dunxe.—It is common, at this season, to haul to the 
fields, the dung destined for the spring crops — Fermen- 


/ tation and waste ofien ensue before it is buried in the 


soil. ‘To avoid this loss—we aliude to unfirmented 
dung—the dung should be ltid in compact piles, of not 
exceeding eight lords, where most convenient to be dis- 
tributed, and as soon as the ground becomes thawed, 
covered with six or eight inches of earth, and the sur- 
face smoothed with the spade. The manure will sel- 
dom ferment before the ground thas. The earthy 
covering imbibes the gaseous mutters, and protects the 
dung from the wasting influence of the weather. When 


' crops are dunged in the hill or furrow, with long ma- 


the City by the Ferry steamboats, which are very safe | 


| and convenient, and pass usually every 15 minutes, 
} * * * - » . 

“A Journal of the proceedings of the school will be 
published semi-monthly, and sent to the patrons of the 
school.”’ 

Mr Schayler Clark, the Proprietor and Superinten- 
(dant of this school is recommended by Rev. Horatio 
| Alger, and many other respectable gentlemen. Refer- 
jences are given to Rev. Wm. Crosweil. Rev. O. A. 
Brownson, Dr John C. Warren, Dr Join B. Brown, Jo- 
seph W. Ingrahain, Lewis G. Pray. 

We have a high opinion of the plan which it is pro- 
| posed to pursue in the conducting of the Claronian 

School. Division of labor, and one thing at a time, are 
}as important in mental as in manual operations. If a 

student is obliged to attend to a number of branches of 
science at once, or in quick succession, he will make as 
| slow progress as would a farmer, who should undertake 
| to cultivate twenty different fields, under as many dif- 
| ferent crops and courses of tillage at the same time ;— 
land, therefore consumes the time of Lis laborers in 
| coursing from one lot to another, performing shifting, 
| and therefore shiftless operations. 
| 


| 
| 
| 
} 
} 
} 
| 





| MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
EXHIBITION OF FRUITS. 
Saturday, March 25, 1837. 


| Frem John A. Kenrick. Newton—Hubbardston Non- 





'such, Rhode Island Greening, Gardner Sweetréng, Old 
| Pearmain, Flushing Spitzenburg, and Seaver Sweet- 
| ing. 
| From Joseph Sumner, Roxbury—A_ handsome red 
| sweet Apple, ranking with the best of the season, which 
the Committee propose calling the Sumner Sweeting. 

From Mr R. Manning, Saiem—A_ basket of winter 
Nelis or good Malinoise Pears, in a fine exting state ; 
about the size and shape of the Sukle, melting, with a 
slight aromatic flavor; if the tree is of free growth, and 
a good bearer, no one who likes good fruit in his grounds, 
should be without one or more of these; although the 
fruit is small, we should consider the season, and fine 
preservation, melting and aromatic flavor. 

For the Committee, 
B. V. FRENCH. 





Parsnips—a FIELD crop.—The labor and mode of 
cultivating the parsnip are about the same as those of 
the carrot. The parsnip produces a larger crop, its av- 
erage product being rated at 24 tons the acre, and that 
of the carrot at 12 tons. The parsnip also contains a 
| far greater proportion of saccharine matter than does the 
carrot, is geateful to the palate of farm stock, and is 
greatly conducive to their fattening. It posses-es anoth- 
er advantage over the carrot, in its hardiness—it may 
be left in the ground till spring, and not be injured by 
the frost. In the Island of Jersey, it forms a regular 
part of the field system. The roots are fed in a raw 
state to the hogs and horned cattle ; the flesh of the for- 








nure, the dung sometimes fails to rot, for want of mois- 
ture to bring on fermentation, and is consequently of 
no benefit tothe crop. When the dung is spread broad- 
cast, and ploughed under, this difficulty never occurs, 
and the dung becomes better incorporated with the soil. 
— Cultivator. 


Important To Farmers —An esteemed correspon- 
dent has given us some information relative to the 
planting of corn, which we think must be highly use- 
ful to farmers, and would perliaps prove a benefit to the 
corn market generally, were it adopted, Hundreds of 
thousands of bushels are annual'y destroyed by birds, 
(particularly the black-bird and crow) which might be 
preserved by a very simple method. The birds will pull 
it up the moment it appears above ground, and eat the 
seed. In order to prevent its destruction, the farmer 
should first soak the seed well in soft water, until the 
chit is just on the eve of bursting through, then turn it 
into a vessel of tar, made soft by moderate warming, 
and stir it thoroughly until every grain is well coated, 
when it may be separated for planting. Work in some 
pounded plaster, when planting. and this seed the birds 
will not disturb; it will come up rank and fine, and pay 
well for the trouble. Ifthe corn is not soaked well be- 
fore coating it with tar, it will not be likely to come up, as 
the tar wi'l natually prevent the necessary moisture 
from penetrating through it. This has been tried by 
farmers who never could get a good crop of corn inany 
other way, and found to succeed admirably.— Sun. 





Hippex 'Treasure.—A curious circumstance has oc- 
cured at Pari, near Liverpool. An old lady sold a prop- 
erty in land, and fancying there were coals beneaih the 
surface, reserved her right to them—but offered to sell 
itto the purchaser for £100. The offer was declined. 
The old Indy died, and left her right as a valuable leg- 
acy to some neices, who were of course greatly annoy- 
ed atreceiving nothirg better. At length they contrived 
to induce some persons who were supposed to have more 
money than wit, to undertake the expense of boring on 
the Jand (an expensive undertaking) to ascertain wheth- 
er there were cuals or not. The boring continued for a 
considerable time, to the great amusement of persons 
connected with collieries, but at last to their great as- 
tonishment, the chagrin of the purchaser and the un- 
bounded delight of the legatees, two delfs of the best 
coal in Lancashire, were discovered extending nearly 
the whole breadth of the land that could easily be work- 
ed. The coals were immedia ely purchased by the pro- 
prietors of a neighboring colliery for £20,000. On sub- 
sequent borings, three lower delfs were found, which 
the same persons purchased for £15,000.—English pa- 


per. ; ia 


Died at Dalkeith, Scotland, on the 11th of Feb., Mr 
James ‘Thorburn, Senior, aged 94 years, father of Grant 
Thorburn, of New York. He was the thid generation 
from the persecuted Covenanters, referred to in Scott's 
“old Morality.””, He remembered Prince Charley and 
his rebel army, passing the house where he dwelt, 
marching to the battle of Preston Pans. He was 75 
years a member of the church ; and lived the life, and 
died the death of a Christian. 
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Ex TRAORDINARY ST he brig Richard Alsop, 
which arrived on Saturday, from Canton, left New York 
on the 16th May, for London and Canton: left: London 
June uth, and arrived at Canton October 10th, having 
been absent only ten months and ten days, the shortest 
passage perhaps ever made. 


Cas Pactotis~ me 





THERMOMETRICAL. 


Reported for the New England Farmer. 


Range of the Thermometer at the Garden of the proprietors 
of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass. in a shaded | 
Northerly exposure, week ending —— 1. 


APRIL, 1837. | 7,A.M. | 12 -|5 5, P. M. ; Ww ind. 
Sunday, 32 46 34 N. 
Monday, 26 44 | 3 E. | 
Tuesday, 34 55 43 E. | 
Wednesday, 39 44 34 N. | 
Thursday, 22 32 3 | N.W. | 
Friday, 24 40 32 | N.E. | 
Saturday, 32 38 382 | N.E. 





JOBLCING GARDENER. 
Witrtram Sikrtpan would respectfully inform his friends 
and the pubtie that he will commence jobbing in Gardens, by | 
the day or by the contract. W.S. will endeavor to give s sal- 
isfaction to all those who may favor him with anything in his 
line, to the extent of his power and ability. | 


N. All orders left at the store of Messrs Worcester & | 





Pierce, corner of Court and Treimont streets, or at his resi- | 
dence, No 2 Theatre Alley, Boston. will be promptly and | 
faithfully attended to, Mare. 22. | 
Seskandiicaimn = Gc temepeadat ee & 

| 


A Hive of Bees, warranted thrifty and free from moths, is 


Se | 
wanted by an individual in this city. Any person having one | 
of the most approved constraction which they wish to dispose | 
of, will p'ease leave a lime addressed to Ff, H. B. naming 


price, &e. at this office. 


March 29. St 


FRUIT TREES. 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO. off'r for sale 150 Standard 
Pesr Trees of extra large size, of the choicest kinds including | 
the Dutchess d? Angouleme, and many other fine varieties, | 
aud some entirely new. } 


Also, 50 Dwarfs on Quince stocks. ‘The whole of these 
trees will come immediately into bearing, and are wel! wor- 
thy the attention of the borticulturist. Price §1 to $2 each 


A few seions ean be furnished if applie -d for soon, 

Also, 150 Plum trees of superior kinds, Price from 50 cts 
to $1,(0 each. 

100 Grape Vines in assortments of tw enty, selected for the | 
tab'e, of superior kinds, 

All the above trees and vines were imported by one of our 
first horticulturists, from France ; and are in the finest order. 

All orders for trees or shrubs wi ill meet with prompt atten- 
tion, 

Just received at the New England Seed Store a fine collee- 
tion of Double Dahlia Roots. 

Also, Gladiolus psittic na; Double Tuberose, 
leaved do, Amaryllis formosissima, and Tiger flowers. 

April 5. 


striped | 


| 
| 
| 
13. 
af 


Ww ANTE D TO HIRE, 

A small farm with convenient house and barn, consisting of | 
from 15 o 20 acres of land, and situated ten or fifteen miles 
from Boston. Any one having such a place will find a good | 
tenant by addressing a letter, stating terms, &c. to Z. B. and | 
leaving the same at the office of the Boston Daily Courier. 

April 5. 3t 

“WANTED. | 

A Gardener well acquainted with the cultivatioa of flowers, 
and the management of Lot beds, to go 35 miles from Boston, 
apply at this Office. 

larel 22. |' 
| 





SEED POTATOES 


For Sale at the New England Seed Store, a few Bushels of | 
F _ Fold Potatoes, a superior and prolific variety. 

.« Helena Potatoes. 

Barty Hill Potatoes, the best early potato in the Market. | 

3 | 

| 

| 





March 22. w 





WANTED, 

A Gardener — who understands his business, and is capa- | 

ble of taking charge of a greenhouse and garden. A mar- | 

ried man would! e preferred,— good recommendations will | 
be requ: red E, HERSY DERBY. 


South S salem, March 8 





, 1837. 


BREME N GEESE. 
Bremen and Wild Geese for sale hy JOHN 
: Back street, Roxbury. 








PARKNISON, 
March 15, 





| ones, 


| bre Ststy le 


| water convevanee ina small tin! 


Multica: 


| be no doubt of its vitality, 


| hy Gov. . 
| land, well supplied 


NURSERY OW WILLIAM KENRICK.,. 


Nonantum Hiiil in Newton. 


31,000 Morus Multicavlis, or trne Chinese 
Muibeiry ‘Trees, can yet Ye supplied, whole 
sale or retail, 

1,060 Pears of new Flemish and other fines, 


and 


ete. kinds. Pears on Quince re ks, thritty 
handsome, these will bear e ariv aud abun lant'y. 

3,000 Plums— Also selections of all other ha rdw fruits from 
the first rate rees and the finest varteties known. 

Ornamental trees, and Herbaceous 
flowering pl auts of the most beautiful varieties i 
and Double be: 

Address by mail, | 
toa, Mass. near ests Mie 
wilbe carefully selected, 
and duls 
Trasportation gratis to the city. 
sent to all aa upply. 


Mare h 2. 


SiLK W ORM EGGS. 





so 


shrubs roses. Iso 
thlias, 

vost paid, to Witnram Kenrick, New- 
‘Trees and plants ordered 
and labelled, and pac ked in’ the 
‘orwarded from Loston by land of sea 
Priced Catalogues will be 


when 





Those who are about attending to the rearing of the Silk 


cluding Poe- | 


| Worm, i are informed thatthe subsesiber has received fiom 
the south of France, a few ounces of the Eges in very fine 

lorder; price SO per ounce, which tt ts believe is very 
much lower than they have ever Lelore beeu offered, it heme 
necessary in the warn ne ¢ onfiine d premises of Solen Street, 

}to get them off, otherwise (hey will set up business for them- 
selves. One ounce numbers 3000 eggs—can be forwarded } 


per mail pached between a small Jecfof w adding, or if by | 


Ox. 
Also, reeetved from France, 5000 Morus Multicaulis Trees, 


2 years old, price $20 per hundred, in prime order, 


«~ye 





GhO.C THORBUR tN, 11 Johu Street, 

New York, March 29. 3t 

BRIGHTON NURSERIES, 

For sale, 20.000 Morus Multicaulis, or Chinese Malberry | 
Plants, warranted the trae and genune eind., Orders ad- 
dressed (by mail) to Messrs. WINSHIP, Brighton, Mass., 
for Matberry, Frait and Ornamental Trees, Shrabs, Creep- 
ers, Il rbaceous Perennials, &e &e. that are cultivated in 


anv Nurseries in the United States, with a first rate collection 


} of Green Honse Plants, will reecive prompt attention, and, 


if required, forwarded to any part of the Union. 


Brighton, Jan. 18, 1837, 


MOUBRAY ON POULTRY. &c. 

Moubray on Breeding, Rearing and Fattening all kinds of 
| Poultry, Cows, Swine, and other Domestic Animals. Secoid 
| American from the sixth London Edition. Adapted to the 
Soil, Climate and Culture of the United States. By Thom- 
as (3, Fessenden, Editor of the N. E. Farmer, New Ameri- 
can Gardener, Complete Farmer, &e, 

This book, published by Jose ‘ph Breck & Co Boston, and 
G. ©. Thorburn, New York, is for sate at the respective 
establishments of those Gentlemen. The first edition of this 
useful book had a rapid sale, and met with a favorable re- 


ception. [thas been carefully revised, and new and original 
information relative to tts topies have been dilig nity sought 


| and inserted in various pi rts of the ‘Treatise. 


March 15, 1837, 


"MULBERRY SE ED FROM ASIA. 
For Sale at the New England Seed Store, 





oz.at 125. The following note will inform our customers as 
much or more than we can tell them. 

* Messrs Jos. Breck 
It was sent 
represented to be of the best quality. 
You are aware that the 
differing from the well known Chinese or Morus 

is held om high estimation by the natives and 
considered by them to be tuferior to none for its productive- 
ness, and superior adaptation for feeding silk worms, This 
is undoubtedly that variety.” 

We have tested the seed, and ean assure buyers, that there 


JOSEPH BRECK & CO, 


Asia, and 
!he seed is large and fell 
Mulberry, 


as, 


March 15. 





COUNTRY SE \T AND FARM. 
T he subse r iber offe 
maica Hill, Jamaica Plai 


ow Ja- 
miles from 


situated 
five 


1s for sale, his Estate, 
Parish, Roxbury, 


Boston common — formerly the estaie awned and occupied | 
acres of 
‘| Working Osen—A large proportion were ordina 


~ Adams. 
: 


amuel The Farm contains fifty 
with a number of never failing springs of 
water, and for farming pnrposes is one of the best farms in 
the county. The House is new, large and convenient, eal- 
culated for summer and winter residence, built of the best 
seasoned materials, and all the labor paid by the dz ty, 
quently is a first rate house, 

good order, and co wenient, 


For purity of air, for extensive and beautiful prospects, 
this sttuntion has no equal in New England, and is an invi- 


H. COWING. 


ting situation to a gentleman of taste, 


March 15, 1837. 


4 - a small lot of | 
Asiatic Mulberry seed at $5 poroz, and in packages of 1-4 | 


& Co. Gentlemen, Isend you a lot of | 
| Mulberry seed which please sell on my account 
‘from Broosa, 
Asiatic | 


PRICES OF COUNTR Y PRODUC E. 
CORRECTED WIth GheaAT CAKE, WEEKLY 
| } / FROM ' 
| APPLES, fbarrel ! 1 75 | 2% 29 
| Beans, white, wshel| 250] 3.0 
DERF. mess j barrel | 15 50 | 16 36 
No. 4. Phe 13 OU | 13 7S 
prime, ne 957 11@ 00 
j }berswax,(Ameriecon) . . | pound | 31 33 
ChkiESE, »ew milk ; “6 j 1 2 
FEATHERS, northern, geese, . ; oe | 54 | 60 
| soulherm, geese, . m | oF 60 ; 
Fuax,Americao, . ca | 91g 
Fisn, Cod, qui intal | 337 350 
FLOUR, Genesee, . cash | barrel 11225) 1250 
Balt more, LLloward street, ex 11°25 1160 
Baltinore, wharf, ‘ } 11 OO) tt aS 
| Ale jennie , ‘ fi aL 25/1150 
} G@r ain, Corn, ne arthere yellow j bushel) | 18 1 &% 
southern that yellow . 1; 105 ar) 
white, er a) (ie... 100) 9 12 
| Rye, northern, : ‘ ae 150) 17 
sailey, ; ‘ ‘ oe pio! 12 
Wats, northern, (prime) | a 6 ww 
Hav, best English, per ton of 2000 Ibs 22 ot 
hard pressed, . 24 a 16 00 
| Honey, | gallon | , De 
Hops, Ist quality : | pound | “8 9 
2d quality | 7 § 
Lanp, Boston, Ist sort, i “ 14 hy 
soutiern, Ist sort, P os | 14 | lb 
LEATHER, Philade}piia city tannage, ; « | 30 | 3: 
do country ao a 26 | 28 
Baltimore city do con 27; @ 
do. dry hide > | | 
i New York red, light, “s 24) 26 
| Boston do, slaughter, es 21) 23 
| do ligt, “ | 19 2) 
Lime, pest sort, € isk } 25 1 i) 
Macktner, No. 1. new, : barrel | 10 00) 10 50 
i Puasrer Paris, per ton of 2200 tbs. cask 375, 3% 
Pork, Mass. Inspect. extia clear, , barre! | 39060) 31.09 
cleer trom other States P | 27 Ov} 29 US 
Mess, . : “ | 
Serns, Herd’s Grass, ; bushel | 287] 312 
Red Top, és 65 7 
Hemp, ts 950) @75 
Red Clover, northers pound 15 16 
Southern Clover, ‘ “ 14 16 
Sirk Cocoons, (American) ‘ bushel} 275) 400 
Pat.ow, tried, . y P Ib. i2 4 
Treazvuss, Ist sort, , ; 5 jpr. M.| 350 400 
Woot, prime, or Saxony F'lecces, pound 1 » 
| American, full blood, washed, “ 65 70 
do, 3-4ths do. “ 60 65 
do, 1-2 do, “6 55 58 
do. 1-4 and common se 4) 50 
Pulled superfine, “ 60 65 
IstLambs, . ° ‘9 | 55 HO 
} 2d do, ‘< | 5 449 
3d_sdo, “ | 30! 35 
! Southern pulled wool is generally 5 ets | 
less per Mp. 
PROVISION MARKET. = 
KETAIL PRICES. 
| Hams, northern, ° |pound, BB] 16 
southern, and we ste rm, 7 15 14 
Pork, whole hogs, “ “ 10 18 
PouLTRY, ‘ ° iB. 18 19 
Burrer,{tab) , : so 18} 2 
| lump « | @ | Qo 
Eaas ° . . |dozen} 25 
PeraTors, : bushel; 75] £90 
| Ciper, barrel | 
{ 
BRIGHTON MARKE'T.—Monpary, April, 3, 1837. 
Reported for the New England Farmer. 


conse- | 
Barns and out buildings al) in | 

















































































At Market 280 Beef Cattle, 40 pairs Working Oxen, 
235 Sheep and 760 Swine. 
Urices.—Beef Cattle —An gdvance was = an) 


we advance our quotations viz. extra at &9,50; fire, 
quality $5 50 a9 00; second quality $5 00 a8 50; ; ‘thin 


quality $6 75 a $7 75 


r 

and purchasers were unwilling to pay the prices asked. 
| We notice afew sales only viz: $80, $55, $100, and 
) 115. 

Sheep —We notice a lot taken at $5 25 each, a lot at 
#2 00 each, alot of 100 from Conway at $11 each and a 
lot from Princetonat #20 each. 

Swine.—We notice the sale of several lots at 11 1-4 
key sows and Ji 3-4 for barrows. At retail 11 1-24 

12 1-2 and 13. 
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THE FARMER’S SONG. 


Away with grandeur, pomp, and gold, 
Away with childish ease , 

Give me but strength my plough to hold, 
And Ill find means to please 


Tis sweet to toil for those we love— 
My wife and darling boys, 

Both tend to make my labor prove 
The sweetness of my joys. 


The sweetest morsel I procure, 
When labor makes it sweet, 
Is eaten with a taste more pure, 

Than meats that monarchs eat 


Tis mine—yes, 'tis my happy lot, 
From cares and av’rice free, 

To own but this secluded cot, 
Sweet friends and liberty. 


Thus I no monarch onchis throne 
Can grudge his destiny ; 

Let him his weight of cares bemoan, 
Whilst I am truly free. 


When labor wearies and grows dull, 
I take my books or gun, 

Thus I the sweetest pleasure cull, 
And thus all sorrow shun. 


Now tell me all ye gouty train, 
Who have what fortune gives, 
Is not the cheerful country swain, 
The happiest man that lives ? 


she may have, if she is wanting in what is to fit 


} 

jhere for her own peculiar calling, 

| “« Whether rich or poor, young or old, married 
or single, a woman is always liable to be called to 
|the performance of every kind of domestic duty, 
as well asto be placed at the head of a family ; 
jand nothing short of a practical knowledge of the 

details of house-keeping can ever make those du- 


ties easy, or render her competent to direct others 
’ 


dies 


in the performance of them.’ 





This lithe work is a continuation of a small. vol- 
ume, published not long since, entitled “ Three 
Experiments of Living,” of which we are inform- 
ed upwards of 20,000 copies have been sold in 2 
months. The tale of which the present is a se- 
quel, deserved its unprecedented success, and is 
caleulated to confer more benefit on mankind than 
almost any production of modern pens and pres- 
ses which we have had the pleasure to pernse.— 
The object of the author appears to be, by enter- 
taining stories and conversations between the prin- 
cipal actors in the events of the narrations, to in- 
culeate good principles, which apply to the econ- 
omy of human life. Were we disposed to find 
fault, we should say that some of the dialogues 
contain a little too much of the protracted, but 
where there is so much to he pleased with, we 
shall take no offence at what we may suppose to 
be blemishes. 

The following is a specimen of the style and 
sentiment of this useful tract: 

“ It must be acknowledged that, with their pres- 
ent state of feelings, domestics often do not stay 
long enough ina really excellent family, to be- 
come attached; they take umbrage at some tri- 
fling thing, and go off. How much they stand 





NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


AN EXCELLENT BOOK. 


Among the many valuable productions which 





in their own light, they will learn by experience. 
A domestic, who has been a long resident in a 
family, becomes an object of respect and affec- 
tion, and is only inferior to the heads of it in her 
‘importance to its happiness. ‘There are bonds 


j 


the American Press has of Jate exhibited, few, if | formed strong and Jasting, and that death alone 


any, Which we have been able to peruse, has in 
our opinion, more merit than The Young Lady's 
Friend, {ts directions and admonitions er®brace 
more topics, and apply to more points, situftions, 
circumstances and probable occurrences, than any 
other lady’s moniter we have ever seen; and, in- 
deed, the work may be termed an oracle, present- 
ing responses applicable to every conceivable cou- 
dition, character and grade of female existence. 
This is high eulogy which the book before us not 
only justifies, but the tribute due to its merit de- 
mands it from every one who essays to take even 
a slight note of the passing pursuits of American 
literature. 

The following speciinen of the matter and man- 
ner of this valuable work must meet the particu- 
lar approbation of every .Vew England Farmer. 
It is from the chapter headed Domestic Economy, 
page 33. : 

“For a young woman in any situation of life 
to- be ignorant of the various businesses that be- 
long to good house-keeping, is as great a deficiency 
as it would be in a merchant not to understand 
accounts, or the master of a vessel not to be ac- 
quainted with navigation. Ifa woman does not 
know how the various work of a house should be 
done, she might as well know nothing, for that is 
her express vocation; and it matters not how 
much learning, or how many accomplishments 


severs. 

“It is impossible, between domestics and fam- 
ilies, that many gratuitous services should not be 
necessary on both sides; these, so far from ocea- 
sioning murmuring and dissatisfaction, should be 
made bonds of union, as in other relative situa- 
tions.” 

This valuable book may be had of Weeks, Jor- 
dan & Co., No. 121, Washington St, 





{For the New England Farmer.) 
1 supplement to the last “ revised edition.” 

Why would Graham be likely to lose his head, 
if he went to Athens ?—Because he’s an enemy 
to grease. [Greece.| 

What Island in Boston harbor would be best 
for a near-sighted person to live on ?—Spectacle 
Island, 

Why is a parlor fire surrounded by lots of rosy 
faced child-en, like the town of Ayrshire in Scot- 
land ?—Because it is the birth-p!ace of burns.— 
[ Burns | 

Why is the south-east corner of Cornhill, like 
an eight quart measure ?—Because it holds a peck. 
[Peck & Co.) Comus, Jr. 





Greediness in riches is but improved poy- 
erty. 





Sejuel to the Three Experiments of Léving.— | 't. 








Exrraorpinary Exreniment.—The Protessor 
Locke of the Medical College of Okie, has inven- 
ted a Thermo-Electrie Tnstrument of such deli- 
racy and power, that by the electricity generated 
by the warmth from the touch of the finger, a 
magnetic needle eleven inches long and weighing 
1 and 1-2 ounces, suspended like a compass nec- 
dle, is not only deflected, but make to rotate rap- 
idly and repeatedly round. This is the more sur- 
prising as the electric conductor does not touch 
the needle, but passes one fourth of an ineh trom 
it, Perhaps so much motion has never beer pro- 
(need by so littl heat. A description of the in- 


| strument may be expected in Silliman’s Journal. 


Cincin. Repub. 

Farvy ristnc.—Dean Swift says that “be nev- 
er knew any man to rise to eminence, who lay in 
bed of a morning ;” and Dr Franklin, in his pe- 
culiar manner, says that “ he who rises late, may 
trot all day, but never overtake his business.” 





a — 
MORUS Mu: «tcCaAcLis 

Joseph Davenport offers for sa.c “0 8UU plants of the true 
Chinese Mulberry or Morus Multicau.s. ‘Tice: wil! he care- 
fully packed and forwarded as early as desired. Orders must 
be sent to Colerain, Mass. til! the loth March, after which 
time to Hartford, Coun. Ali inquiries will be attended to at 
his plantation, 5 miles South West of the eity, 

Early orders only will be supplied, as arrangements will be 
made to use ai! not called for soon. 

Colerain, Jan. 1837. Feb. 1. 


FOR SALE OR TO LET FOR THE SEASON. 

A celebrated Stallion, a crop of th: trve Arabian and En 
glish breed. for sale or to let for the ercuing sesson. Inquire 
at this Office or of RALPH WATSON, of Last Windsor, 
Connecticut. 

March 15. 4w 

PLUM TREES, GRAPE VINES, &c. 

500 Plum trees of the most approved kinds and extra size, 
260 Quince trees of good size many of them have borne frnit, 
1500 Isabella grape trom 5 to 15 feet high, 1000 Catawba. 
Bland’s & Pond’s seedling extra size in bearing state, chasse- 
las Sweet Water, Black Hamburgh, &c, 10,000 routs Giant 
Asparagus, 5000 Wilmot’s early Rhubarb or Pie Plant, lately 
introduced, and a good assortment of Goosberries and Roses 
of different kinds, 

All orders leit at this office, or at Messrs Sawyer & Poad’s, 
25 Broad street, and with the subscriber Cambridge Port, 
wil meet with imme¢.ate attention. 


SAMUEL POND. 
March 15. 


MANUAL ON SUGAR BEET. 


Just received a Treatise on Beet Sugar, conta‘ning, 1. A 
description of the Culture and Preservation of the Plani. 2. 
An Explanation of the Process of Extracting its Sugar.— 
From whe French, by Edward ~ burch. For sale at Nos. 51 
and 52 North Market street, Bostoa, by 

Feb, 22. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
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